AT HOME

into one formation, and at the dinner with them he thanked
them for giving him such a welcome, which he said could
not foil to gladden the heart of a commander. He explained
that, although he could not claim to have shared in all their
sufferings and hardships, he had shared to the full in their
anxieties and endeavours, and that ever since his return from
France, and indeed from many months before that date, he
had looked forward to the day when all those gallant fellows,
whatever their service or rank, who served together as
Comrades in the Great War and lived to come through it,
would acknowledge the ties of their old comradeship by
coming together to form one single and united ex-service
organisation. He told them that by having decided to unite
in one single organisation they were realising an object for
which he had worked earnestly and steadfastly. It was not
Douglas's intention to imply that any of the original ex-
service organisations were in danger of upsetting the cause
of ex-service men, for he knew that they had done a great
deal of very useful and very necessary work, and had done
it remarkably well. He believed, however, that acting to
gether as one organisation, or as a united body of organisa-
tions under a single executive, they would be able to achieve
even more useful work, and make more rapid progress* The
administrative ability and remarkable organising power
and the wonderful network of organisation that had been
built up all over the country by the various oiganisations
proved that the sense of comradeship was a real thing.
Despite the goodwill of the nation at large and all the work
that had been done by organisations like the Federation ami
the Comrades and by individuals, there were still, two yeais
after the armistice, something like a quarter of a milliofc
ex-service men and women unprovided for- The four
million men who had returned from our armies had not
been able to make their influence felt sufficiently to find
places for their unemployed comrades. Douglas pointed out